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I" IS always inspiring at this time 

of year to review the lives of those 
two great Americans whose birthdays 
we celebrate this month. George Wash- 
ington and Abraham Lincoln were dis- 
similar in many ways, yet the life of 
each holds valuable lessons for young 
people today. 

Washington fell heir to his Mt. Ver- 
non estate in Virginia when he was a 
young man. Nothing pleased him more 
than to mount his horse at dawn and 
to ride over the green fields along the 
Potomac, or to engage in various kinds 
of work on his estate. If his own de- 
sires had been all that counted, he would 
not have left his Virginia home for any 
length of time. This was the life he 
loved. 

Yet, when his countrymen called him, 
Washington turned his back on this com- 
fortable existence. As Commander in 
Chief of the American Army—a posi- 
tion which he did not seek or desire— 
he pursued the war through eight long 
years to its victorious end. Hardly had 
he returned to Mt. Vernon when he was 
called by his countrymen to become 
their first President. He spent eight 
more years in the service of his country 
before he could once again become the 
master of Mt. Vernon. 

Throughout history, selfless men have 

sacrificed their own pleasures to serve 
their country. There is no finer ex- 
ample of such sacrifice than that pro- 
vided by Washington. 
_ The lessons of Lincoln’s life are un- 
like those of Washington’s but are no 
less valid today. Lincoln’s upbringing 
was on the frontier. In Kentucky, where 
he was born, and in Illinois, where he 
later moved, young Abe Lincoln had 
little formal schooling. On the frontier 
there was little opportunity—or desire— 
for book learning. Recalling his younger 
days, Lincoln once said: “There was ab- 
solutely nothing to 
excite ambition for 
education.” 

Yet, even in this 
discouraging envi- 
ronment, Lincoln 
wanted to learn. He 
pored over the few 
good books that 
came into his hands. 
He worked out 

arithmetic problems 
on boards which he 
then shaved clean. How well this fron- 
tier youth educated himself is evident. 
Not only did he become one of our 
greatest Presidents, but in the Gettys- 
burg Address he created one of the finest 
products of American literature. 

Throughout history, men have risen 
from humble surroundings to greatness. 
Lincoln is the prime example of one 
who overcame such handicaps to achieve 
fame. 

The lives of these two great Ameri- 
cans offer inspiration to all. Lincoln’s 
determination to get an education should 
encourage young people to make the 
most of their educational opportunities 
—opportunities that far surpass any- 
thing Lincoln ever dreamed of. 

Washington’s life should be a con- 
stant reminder to all that one of the 
finest services we can perform is to sac- 
rifice some of our own pleasures for 
the good of our fellow men. 
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The bridge spans a part 


of the harbor known as the Golden Horn—an inlet of the Bosporus Strait. 


Turkey Forges Ahead 


Visit of President Bayar Focuses Our Attention on Mediterranean 


Land Where Spectacular Events Are Taking Place 


ALIFORNIA is playing host today 

—February 8—to President Celal 
Bayar of Turkey and Mrs. Bayar. 
The 70-year-old Turkish leader and 
his wife are touring the United States, 
following a three-day visit with Presi- 
dent and Mrs. Eisenhower in the na- 
tion’s capital. 

One purpose of Mr. Bayar’s visit 
is to impress the American people 
with the importance of Turkey as a 
reliable partner in the struggle 
against communism. A second pur- 
pose is to justify his country’s request 
for an increase in U. S. economic aid 
for the coming year. It is believed 
that Turkey would like to have about 
76 million dollars in economic assist- 
ance—approximately twice what she 
is now receiving. 

Even though economic aid for most 
of our allies is being sharply reduced, 
Congress is likely to give sympathetic 
consideration to the request that aid 
for Turkey be increased. This coun- 
try of 21 million people, located where 
Europe and Asia come together at 
the eastern end of the Mediterranean 
Sea, is playing a big part in anti- 
communist defenses. She is the east- 
ernmost member of the North At- 
lantic Treaty Organization, and ac- 
tually borders the Soviet Union for 
367 miles. 

In case Russia decided to push 


westward, Turkey—a bit larger than 
Texas—would be in the first line of 
defense. U. S. airfields in Turkey 
would be a major Soviet target. These 
airfields, not far from the oil-rich 
Caucasus region of Russia, are among 
the most strategically important that 
we maintain abroad. 

If she should invade Turkey, the 
Soviet Union could expect to encounter 
rugged resistance from the Turkish 
forces. The Turks have four groups 
of fighter planes and a tough army 
of 22 divisions. Even though Russia 
is 30 times as large as Turkey, the 
smaller nation has always been quick 
to stand up to its huge nefghbor 
whenever differences have arisen. 

For example, the Turks have re- 
fused to let Russia have a voice in 
controlling the Dardanelles, one of the 
narrow waterways through which 
ships going between the Mediterra- 
nean and Black Seas must pass. The 
Soviet Union, with many ports on the 
Black Sea, wants to have a hand in 
controlling this waterway. 

Whenever the subject arises, Turkey 
points out that, under international 
agreement, merchant vessels of all na- 
tions are permitted free passage 
through the straits. She says that 
this agreement assures Russian ships 
of the right to use the waterway, and 

(Concluded on page 2) 


Seaway Program 
Stirs Up Debate 


Decision Soon May Be Reached 
on Whether U. S. Will Help 
with St. Lawrence Job 


HOULD our nation help Canada 

open the entire St. Lawrence River 
to large ocean-going ships? People in 
the United States have been debating 
this question, in one form or another, 
for over 30 years. 

Six Presidents in succession—Hard- 
ing, Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt, Tru- 
man, and Eisenhower—have supported 
the project. Not until this January 
20, however, had either house of Con- 
gress ever approved it. On that date 
the Senate gave its endorsement by a 
sizable majority, with each party con- 
tributing about equally to the seaway’s 
victory. 

The St. Lawrence proposal then went 
to the House of Representatives, where 
a fairly quick decision one way or the 
other was expected. Whether it is ap- 
proved or turned down, issues and 
problems connected with this project 
will undoubtedly continue to be dis- 
cussed and debated from time to time. 


What are the main geographic facts 
about the St. Lawrence waterway? 


Taken as a whole, the St. Lawrence 
River and the Great Lakes provide a 
water route extending more than 
2,000 miles into North America. This 
passage touches some of the most 
highly industrialized areas on earth. 
The St. Lawrence itself now carries 
about a third of Canada’s foreign 
trade. Large ocean-going vessels can 
move upstream as far as Montreal, a 
thousand miles from the open sea. 

Westward from Montreal, however, 
there are rapids and shallow places 
which hinder travel. A certain amount 
of dredging and construction work has 
already been done along these difficult 
stretches, so that small vessels can go 
from the Atlantic into the Great Lakes. 


What new steps, involving this 
waterway, are proposed? 


Many people in the United States 
and Canada desire a passage at least 27 
feet deep, all the way up into Lake 
Erie. (Channels nearly this deep al- 
ready connect the Great Lakes further 
westward.) The job would call for a 
great deal of dredging; for the con- 
struction of new canals and locks at 
some points; and for enlarging the 
Welland Canal between Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. 

An important part of the St. Law- 
rence development program is a huge 
hydroelectric power project, to be built 
along the stretch of river that runs 
near Ogdensburg and Massena, New 
York This work would be handled and 
financed by the state of New York and 
the Canadian province of Ontario. 

Foes of the power project have 

(Continued on page 6) 
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Progress in Turkey 


(Concluded from page 1) 


that the Soviet Union has no need, or 
right, to exert any control over the 
Dardanelles. 

Right after World War II, the 
Soviet Union also tried to get Turkey 
to give up certain border areas. 
Turkey flatly refused, and the Rus- 
sians have not pursued the matter 
further. 

The recent act of Turkey in working 
for a pact with Pakistan has further 
increased her value in the anti-com- 
munist alliance. For a long time, 
U. S. leaders have been trying to 
induce Middle Eastern nations to 
work: together and strengthen their 
defenses—but. with little success. 
The pact now under negotiation is 
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looked upon as the best approach yet 
to bolstering this vital area. Under 
the treaty, the two nations are 
expected to cooperate closely on de- 
fense and economic matters. 

A determination to oppose Russian 
aggression is one major goal that the 
United States and Turkey have in 
common. Yet it is not the only 
factor that makes Americans sym- 
pathetic to Turkey. Several develop- 
ments in recent times have made us 
look favorably on this Mediterranean 
land. 

Role in Korea 


There was, for example, the prompt- 
with which Turkey supported 
the United Nations in the Korean 
struggle. After the United States, 
Turkey was the first country to volun- 
teer troops. The Turkish forces suf- 
fered more casualties than any other 
UN participant except the U. S. and 
South Korea. The late General Wal- 
ton Walker, U. S. army commander 
in Korea, gave the Turkish troops 
credit for preventing the encirclement 
of the U. S. Eighth Army at the time 
the Chinese communists entered the 
war. 

Americans, too, have been im- 
pressed by the way in which Turkey 
has transformed her government. The 
development of a type of democracy 
similar to ours is one of the most 
spectacular of the many changes 
that have taken place in that land 
during the past 35 years. 

It was soon after World War I 
that big changes began to occur. The 
Turks had sided with Germany in 
that conflict, and were one of the 
defeated nations. The government 
was weak and many officials were 
corrupt. Living conditions were 
primitive. 

There were a few Turks, though, 
who wanted to strengthen and modern- 
ize their nation. One was Kemal 
Ataturk. He set out to build a 
modern, progressive nation modeled 
on western lands. Young Celal Bayar 
was one of his associates. 

In 1923 Turkey became a republic, 


ness 


and Ataturk became its first presi- 
dent. He did away with the veil 
which Turkish women had long been 
forced to wear in public, and gave a 
new alphabet to the people to make 
reading and writing easier. He 
planned new buildings, had factories 
started, and set up banks to help 
agriculture and industry. 

Although Ataturk wanted his coun- 
try to be a modern nation, he ruled as 
a dictator. Only one party was 
allowed to exist, and there was no 
chance for the Turkish people to 
express disapproval of government by 
voting for opposition candidates. 
After Ataturk died in 1938, his suc- 
cessor also clung at first to the one- 
party system of government. 

Within the country, however, dem- 
ocratic influences were becoming 
stronger. After World War II, the 
two-party system was tried out. In 
1950 the opposition group to the 
party in power won for the first time, 
and Celal Bayar became president. 
The defeated president stepped out 
quietly. Observers are convinced that 
Turkey is now well on the road to 
maintaining a stable, western-type 
democracy. 

Another thing that Americans like 
about Turkey is the effective way that 
she has tackled industrial and farm 
problems. She has shown herself 
receptive to new ideas, and has made 
excellent use of the help we have 
given her in recent years. 

Some of that help came in the clos- 
ing months of World War II. Turkey, 
which had remained neutral during 
most of the conflict, entered the war 
early in 1945 on the side of the allies. 
She received some lend-lease aid from 
us, and repaid it promptly. 

Then, in 1947, Turkey began to 
receive large-scale aid from us. By 
that time it was plain that the Soviet 
Union was bent on extending its in- 
fluence into neighboring lands. Con- 
sequently, President Truman pro- 
posed that the U. S. give aid to 
Greece and Turkey to make them 
strong enough to oppose the exten- 
sion of Soviet influence. 

Congress approved the proposal, 
and we have given Turkey both 
economic and military aid ever since. 
Our help has amounted to about one 
billion dollars’ worth of war material 
and some 420 million dollars in eco- 
nomic aid. Our military aid has 
helped Turkey build her armed forces 


So 


up to a strength of almost 400,000. 
Our economic aid is no less import- 
ant: it has helped the Turks make 
spectacular gains in their industries 
and on their farms. 

About three out of four families in 
Turkey make their living from the 
land. Growing wheat and animal 
raising are the two most important 
farm pursuits. Besides wheat, other 
principal crops include tobacco, cot- 
ton, grapes, figs, and nuts. About 90 
per cent of Turkey’s earnings abroad 
come from farm products. 

A major aim in recent years has 
been to boost farm production. In the 
past three years the increased use of 
machinery and the introduction of 
modern agricultural methods have 
increased farm output by 30 per cent. 
The increase in the wheat crop has 
been remarkable, with the yield twice 
what it was three years ago. Whereas 
Turkey had to buy wheat from abroad 
for her own people a few years back, 
she is today the fourth largest wheat- 
selling nation in the world. 

Another indication of farm progress 
is seen in the number of tractors in 
use: in 1948 there were 1,750; today 
there are more than 36,000. Cotton 
production jumped from 104,000 tons 
in 1949 to 165,000 tons in 1952. Over 
a similar three-year period, the num- 
ber of livestock increased from 56 to 
62 million head. 


Mining Expansion 


Mining is also on the upswing. 
Turkey’s principal minerals include 
coal, chrome ore, iron, salt, and cop- 
per. One fourth of all the chrome ore 
used in the United States comes from 
Turkey. Oil has been found recently, 
and it is hoped that the supplies will 
prove sizable. 

Practically all of Turkey’s indus- 
tries have been established in the last 
20 years. Manufactures today include 
steel, textiles, paper, glass, sugar, and 
cement. Even though she has good 
supplies of raw materials, Turkey has 
—because of her late start—a long 
way to go before becoming a big 
industrial nation. Today mining and 
industry account for less than 10 per 
cent of the national income. 

In this picture of mushrooming 
growth, one should not lose sight of 
the fact that Turkey is still far from 
a prosperous nation. When the pres- 
ent period of change got under way 
in the 1920’s, she was a very backward 
land. Even with the spectacular 
progress she has made in the past 30 
years, Turkey still has low living 
standards. 

City workers often get as little as 
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TURKEY, as the map shows, lies partly in Europe and partly in Asia 





TURKISH INFORMATION SERVICE 


TURKISH PRESIDENT Celal Bayar 


a dollar a day, and farm workers 
frequently earn no more than 35 cents 
in daily wages. According to the 
Turkish government, the average per 
capita income for 1952 was about 
$170. That is probably a lower in- 
come figure than in any other NATO 
country, and it is a far cry from the 
U. S. per capita income of more than 
$1,500 annually. 

One reason why the Turks are not 
better off is that they have to main- 
tain a large defense force. American 
leaders agree that, because of the 
communist threat, Turkey is having 
to keep up a military force out of 
proportion to her economic strength. 
Even with the substantial arms aid 
we have given, about 40 per cent of 
the Turkish government’s income goes 
for military purposes. In a country 
as underdeveloped as Turkey is, this 
represents a tremendous outlay, and 
is a big drag on economic growth. 


Reason for Aid 


It is this situation that makes Tur- 
key’s leaders anxious to receive in- 
creased economic aid from the United 
States. With such assistance they 
think they can continue their coun- 
try’s spectacular industrial and farm 
growth. Then, within a few years, 
they believe they will be able to sell 
many more products abroad and pay 
their own way. Continued progress 
along these lines will mean a gradu- 
ally improving standard of living for 
the Turkish people. 

The Turks are trying to induce 
businessmen in the United States and 
elsewhere to invest funds in their 
nation’s enterprises. In many coun- 
tries, foreigners are discouraged from 
making such investments through 
laws that forbid them to take their 
profits out of the country. The Turks 
do not side with this view. They 
know that it will take funds from 
abroad to develop their resources, 
and they are ready to allow business- 
men good profits if they invest their 
funds in Turkey. 

U. S. leaders think that Turkey is 
going at her problems in an intelli- 
gent and sensible way. They also 
agree that she is a key nation in anti- 
communist defenses in the eastern 
Mediterranean area. These factors 
will be taken into consideration by 
our lawmakers when they decide how 
much aid to give Turkey next year. 
Because of the fine record that coun- 
try has made, Congress is likely to 
look more favorably on Turkey’s re- 
quest for help than it would on a 
similar plea from almost any other 
nation. 
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HAT team will be the college bas- 

ketball champions for 1954? 
That question cannot be answered 
until after the March tournaments, 
but as the season reached the half-way 
mark, a large number of teams were 
still in the running. 

As February came in, the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky five held top rating 
in two national polls. One was a poll 
of Associated Press sports writers and 
broadcasters, while the other was a 
United Press poll of top coaches. 

With the season half over, the Ken- 
tucky team had rolled over 13 op- 
ponents and was one of the few un- 
beaten college fives in the country. 
The Lexington, Kentucky, team won 
national honors in 1948, 1949, and 
1951. 

Last year’s national champs—the 
University of Indiana—are making a 
good bid to repeat their performance 
of 1953. They rated close to Kentucky 
in both polls. Standout on the Hoosier 
team is big Don Schlundt, a high 
scoring All-American. 

Duquesne University of Pittsburgh 
also ranked high in the two polls. 
The Dukes won their first 16 games. 
Other teams among the leaders were 
Western Kentucky and Oklahoma A. 
and M. 

The leading individual scorer in 
major colleges for much of the season 
has been Frank Selvy of Furman Uni- 
versity in Greenville, South Carolina. 
Selvy led the nation in scoring last 
year with an average of 291% points 
a game. In his first 10 games this 
season, he averaged 38 points a game. 

If Selvy keeps up his present pace, 
he will be the first player to win two 
straight major-college scoring titles 
since George Mikan. Playing for 
DePaul University of Chicago, Mikan 





Lsu 
BOB PETTIT, high-scoring basketball 
star of Louisiana State University 


was the top scorer in both 1945 and 
1946. Today Mikan plays with the 
professional Minneapolis Lakers. In 


’ 1950 he was judged to be the outstand- 


ing basketball player of all time in a 
poll of the nation’s sportswriters. 

Giving Selvy a run for his money is 
Bob Pettit of Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. Known for his accurate hook 
shot, Pettit has been averaging about 
34 points a game. 

One of the features of the season 
has been the many high-scoring feats 
of both individuals and teams. In 
1938 the average college team made 
38 points a game—the same figure 
that Selvy was totaling all by him- 
self at the season’s halfway mark! 
Today college teams frequently score 
more than 100 points a game. 
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EAST MEETS WEST. Asia looks at Europe across the narrow Bosporus Strait. 


Where Europe Ends and Asia Begins 


URKEY (see page 1 article) lies 

partly in Europe and partly in 
Asia. The country is thus of two 
worlds. It is a connecting link be- 
tween the last of the European west 
and the beginning of the ancient 
Asiatic east. 

The two parts of Turkey are sepa- 
rated by three narrow bodies of water 
—the Dardanelles and Bosporus 
Straits plus the Sea of Marmara. 
European Turkey is slightly larger 
than Vermont. Asiatic Turkey is 
about the size of Texas. 

As a land of two continents, Turkey 
naturally offers sharply contrasting 
sights. The contrast is especially 
marked in Istanbul (formerly called 
Constantinople), a city that is hun- 
dreds of years old. With more than 
a million population, Istanbul is Tur- 
key’s largest city, chief seaport, and 
business center. Like the country, 
Istanbul lies both in Europe and Asia. 

Istanbul has fine boulevards for 
automobiles, together with narrow, 
twisting streets over which a peddler 
may ride a small donkey. Most Turks 
are of the Moslem religion, and 
Istanbul has fine Moslem churches 
(mosques) with big domes and slender 
towers. There also are new office 
buildings and apartment houses. 
There are department stores that sell 
many kinds of European and Ameri- 
can goods. Then, too, there are open 
bazaars (market places) where Turk- 
ish craftsmen sell the famous hand- 
woven rugs and costume jewelry. 

Odd as it may seem, the traveler 
may leave Europe, enter Asia, and 
still be in Istanbul. One boards a 
ferry boat in European Istanbul, rides 
for a few minutes across the Bosporus 
Strait, and arrives in Asiatic Istanbul. 

Although industry is being devel- 
oped year by year, about 80 per cent 
of the Turkish people live by farming. 
Fruits and tobacco are important 
crops in the European areas, where 
the climate is moderate. Wheat 
(Turkey’s chief grain crop) is grown, 


‘and sheep, goats, and some cattle are 


raised in the interior of Asiatic Tur- 
key. 

This interior area is a dry, almost 
treeless plateau—hot in summer and 
bitterly cold in winter. The mild cli- 
mate along coasts of the Mediterra- 
nean and Black Seas is suitable for 


growing tobacco, olives, grapes, cotton, 
figs, and oranges. 

Turkey has very few large planta- 
tions, and they are mostly in the 
coastal regions. The big farms em- 
ploy a number of farm hands by the 
day, and use tractors and other up-to- 
date machinery. 

Most Turkish farms are small, 
though, and owned by a single family. 
The average farmer uses a wooden 
plow, drawn by oxen, and a cart with 
wooden, spokeless wheels. He does his 
planting and harvesting by hand. The 
average Turk today, in short, farms 
in much the same way as did his 
ancestors for hundreds of years in the 
past. 

Change is being brought about 
slowly, partly with American aid. Big 
tractors aren’t suitable to the narrow 
strips of land that make up most 
farms. So American and Turkish 
agricultural specialists are helping the 
farmers to obtain small but modern 
steel plows, harrows, and cultivators. 

Most of the Turkish farmers live in 
villages, sometimes seven or eight 
miles away from their land. The 
trip to and from the land is made each 
day over rough roads on foot or by ox 
cart. Homes in the villages are low 
and small, with one or two rooms. 
Floors are covered with hand-woven 
rugs, but there is little furniture. 
Members of the family sleep on mat- 
tresses on the floor. Water for wash- 
ing, cooking, and drinking is drawn 
from the village well. 

Probably the most striking fact 
about the Turks, who are mostly poor, 
is that they are working hard to 
improve their lot by education. Both 
boys and girls must go to school from 
age 7 to 12. In village community 
centers, farmers may hear lectures on 
better .ways to handle their soil. 
Young men of high school age may go 
to village institutes to study agricul- 
ture. Girls may study health care 
and home-making at the institutes. 
High schools and modern universities 
offer higher education. 

Regular physical training and 
sports, especially skiing and swim- 
ming, help to keep the people fit. 
Even in the villages, there are govern- 
ment centers equipped to provide ex- 
ercise and recreation for both youths 
and adults. 





Your Vocabulary 








In each sentence below, match the 
italicized word with the following , 
word or phrase whose meaning is 
most nearly the same. Correct an- 
swers are given on page 5, column 4. 


1. The senator assiduously (i-sid’i- 
is-li) worked for the bill’s passage. 
(a) diligently (b) secretly (c) openly 
(d) briefly. 

2. The main purpose of the organ- 
ization was to disseminate (di-sém’- 
nit) information about the proposal. 
(a) censor (b) spread (c) review (d) 
seek. 

3. He was cognizant (kég’ni-zint) 
of the damage his suggestion could 
do. (a) unaware (b) not told (c) 
aware (d) proud. 


4. The Russians have long coveted 
(kiv’ét-éd) control over the Mediter- 
ranean. (a) held (b) argued about 
(c) given up hope for (d) desired. 


5. He had expected the Russians 
to make exorbitant (ég-zér’bi-tint) 
claims. (a) false (b) propaganda 
(c) excessive (d) silly. 

6. His appetite for power was 
insatiable (in-si’shuh-bl) (a) not at 
all great (b) incapable of being sat- 
isfied (c) increasing. 

7. In politics he was a reactionary 
(ré-ik’shin-éri). (a) leader of a 
fascist movement (b). person who 
favors return to past policies (c) 
radical (d) socialist. 





CURRENT AFFAIRS PUZZLE 


Fill in the numbered vertical rows ac- 
cording to the descriptions given here. 
When all are correctly finished, heavy 
rectangle will spell out the name of the 
founder of modern Turkey. 


1. Russian government headquarters in 
Moscow. 

2. Wisconsin senator (last name) who 
urges U. S. participation in building the 
St. Lawrence Seaway. 

3. Most Turks are of the 
religion. 

4. Turkey’s biggest city. 

5. Maryland senator (last name) who 
strongly opposes the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

6. Turkish President (last name) who 
has been visiting the U. S. 

7. A major Canadian port for big 
ocean-going ships, although 1,000 miles 
from the open sea. 

8. Turkey and __.__________ are ne- 
gotiating a mutual defense treaty. 

9. Easternmost of the Great Lakes. 
10. Congress authorized the start of ex- 
tensive military aid to Turkey (and 
Greece) during the __.__. ad- 
ministration. 

11. Americans urging the St. Lawrence 
project say it will be valuable for ship- 
ment of Canadian ore to 
the U. S. 

12. Turkey’s capital. 


Li2/3/4/5/6/7/8 79 plojiifi2 





Last Week 


HORIZONTAL: Tyrrhenian. VERTICAL: 
1. Austria; 2. Sicily; 3. Rome; 4. Adri- 
atic; 5. boot-shaped; 6. de Gasperi; 7. 
Fanfani; 8. Trieste; 9. Pella; 10. Venice. 
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The Story of the Week 





MARGARET ALDEN of Rochester, 
New York, wants to be a page girl in 
Congress (see note) 


Pages in Congress 


Margaret S. Alden, a 16-year-old 
high school sophomore of Rochester, 
New York, hopes to become the first 
girl to serve as a page on Capitol Hill. 
She has asked her congressman for an 
appointment to that post as soon as a 
vacancy occurs. 

Though there is no rule saying 
girls can’t serve as pages, only boys 
have held these jobs in the past. It 
will be difficult for Margaret or any 
other girl to break this tradition. 

The teen-age pages, who come from 
all over the nation, do many jobs for 
the lawmakers. Running 
errands distributing important 
papers and copies of legislative bills 
are all part of a day’s work for them. 

Besides doing his work, a page must 
also go to school. A _ special high 
school begins classes at 6:30 in the 
morning and continues until 10:30, 
when the pages start their day’s 
duties. If the page doesn’t make good 
grades, he loses his job. 


Around the World 


Boy Scouts throughout the country 
are now celebrating Boy Scout Week. 
Each pack and troop of Cubs, Scouts, 
and Explorers will have special pro- 
grams to honor the beginning of the 
45th year of Scouting in the United 
States. It was on February 8, 1910, 
that Scouting became a nation-wide 
organization here. There are now 
some 2!4 million Boy Scouts under 
the guidance of about 860,000 adult 
volunteer leaders.- 

Should congressmen and certain 
other top public officials get a pay 
boost? In a nation-wide sample poll 
conducted by public opinion researcher 
Dr. George Gallup, nearly 7 out of 10 
Americans questioned answered ‘“‘no” 
to that query. Slightly more than 2 
out of every 10 persons polled thought 
high public officials should receive 
more pay. Others were undecided on 
the issue. 

Mrs. Alice Leopold, who has been 
active in Connecticut politics as a 
Republican leader, is the new head of 
the Women’s Bureau. Her office, 
which is a branch of the Department 
of Labor, looks after the interests of 
women who hold jobs. 

Price tags on coffee have been climb- 
ing higher and higher in past weeks. 
Coffee prices have become so high 
that many Americans are switching to 
tea and other beverages. That’s why 


nation’s 
and 


President Eisenhower has asked gov- 
ernment investigators to find out all 
the reasons why coffee prices are soar- 
ing. 

A Senate committee has cleared the 
way for early consideration of a bill 
granting statehood to Hawaii. The 
group reversed its earlier decision in 
favor of having Hawaii and Alaska 
brought into the Union at the same 
time (see last week’s AMERICAN OB- 
SERVER). The committee now wants 
the full Senate membership to con- 


sider separate statehood measures for 


Hawaii and for Alaska. 


Business Upturn? 


A committee of senators and mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
is carefully going over President 
Eisenhower’s Economic Report, made 
late last month. Some time between 
now and March 1, the legislative group 
plans to tell other lawmakers what it 
thinks of the Chief Executive’s eco- 
nomic program. 

In brief, the President told Con- 
gress and the nation: The temporary 


downward trend in some business ac- 


tivities, which got under way last 


summer, appears to be coming to an 


end. The country as a whole is pros- 
perous and can expect even better 
times in the months ahead. 
Eisenhower asked Congress to adopt 
measures designed to help keep the 
nation prosperous and put the brakes 
on a business slump if one should 
come. Among other proposals, the 
President asked the lawmakers to (1) 
extend unemployment benefits to an 
additional 10 million workers and to 
boost payments to jobless persons now 
under the program; (2) prepare a 
public works program, such as high- 
way construction, which could be used 
to create jobs for the unemployed; 
and (3) make certain changes in tax 
laws to stimulate business activity. 


Housing Plans 


Early -next month, a committee of 
the U. S. House of Representatives is 
scheduled to begin debate on President 
Eisenhower’s program to provide 
Americans with better homes. A 


short time ago, the Chief Executive 
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RUSSIAN EMBASSY in communist East Berlin, where the U. S., 


asked the lawmakers to act on these 
and other housing proposals: 

1. An increase in government aid 
to local communities to help them 
clean up slum areas. 

2. A plan authorizing the building 
of 35,000 low-rent housing units a 
year for the next four years for fam- 
ilies in the lower-income brackets. 

3. A financing plan to encourage 
lenders to reduce down-payment re- 
quirements and monthly payments on 
new as well as older dwellings. 

Some Americans oppose the Eisen- 
hower housing program saying that 
it would lead to too much government 
interference in private business af- 
fairs. Supporters contend that the 
President’s proposals are necessary 
to bring good housing within the 
financial reach of more Americans. 


Morocco and Gibraltar 


France and Spain, once bitter rivals 
for overseas possessions, are now 
quarreling with each other over the 
control of North Africa’s Morocco. 
France contends that Spain is trying 
to take all of: Morocco for herself. 
The Spaniards deny that they want to 
expand their holdings in North Africa. 

At present, Morocco is divided into 
French and Spanish zones. The port 
city of Tangier is under international 
supervision. French Morocco, some- 
what smaller than our state of Cali- 
fornia, has nearly 81% million inhabit- 


ants. Spanish Morocco is a little 
smaller than New Jersey and has 


fewer than 114 million people. Both 
these areas want freedom from for- 
eign rule. 

“ sultan, chosen by the French, 
serves as religious leader of Moham- 
medans in the two Moroccan lands. 
He also has political influence over his 
people even though he has no real 
governmental power. 

Last summer, France ousted a 
former sultan who favored independ- 
ence, and put one who is pro-French in 
his place. Moroccan leaders who want 
freedom for their land were angered 
by the French move. Spain backed up 
the anti-French Moroccans. This led 
to the latest bickering between the two 
European countries over Morocco, 
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British, 


French, and Soviet foreign ministers conferred last week. Meetings this week 
are scheduled to be back in West Berlin, where the foreign ministers opened 


their official get-together on January 25. 


Spain is also involved in a quarrel 
with Britain over Gibraltar. Span- 
iards have been staging demonstra- 
tions demanding Gibraltar for their 
country. Britain fears that these dem- 
onstrations will lead to new demands 
by Spain for the rocky fortress. 

Gibraltar is a British military base 
that guards the western entrance of 
the Mediterranean. Located on Spain’s 
southern tip, the area has been under 
British control since 1704. 
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TROUBLE SPOTS. The two Moroc- 
cos—French and Spanish—as well as 
Gibraltar are sources of conflict. 


Lower Voting Age? 


Congress may soon open debate on 
a proposed amendment to our Con- 
stitution which would lower the vot- 
ing age from 21 to 18. The measure, 
supported by President Eisenhower, 
was recently put on a list of issues to 
be discussed by committees in the 
House and the Senate. 

How many congressional and state 
leaders now support the 18-year-old 
vote proposal? According to a recent 
New York Times survey, at least 45 
senators out of a full Senate member- 
ship of 96 favor the change in voting 
rules. Eleven of the lawmakers ques- 
tioned oppose the suggestion, and 
others are undecided. The Times 
found that 29 out of 48 state gover- 
nors favor balloting rights for 18- 
year-olds, seven are opposed, and the 
others haven’t yet made up their 
minds on the question. 

In a coming issue of this paper we 
shall discuss this problem at length. 


Italy’s Dilemma 


Is Italy going communist? “Yes,” 
says Henry J. Taylor, news analyst. 
Writing in This Week magazine, 
Taylor has this to say: 

The 1953 elections indicate that 
Italy is swinging to communism. That 
country may become the first free 
nation in all history to vote itself into 
the Iron Curtain. 

We have spent 31% billion dollars in 
aid to Italy since the end of World 
War II. Russia hasn’t spent a nickel 
to help the Italians. Yet, we are be- 
coming more and more unpopular in 
Italy, while the Reds are making gains 
there. 

Why are Italians turning against 
democracy? Because at least two 


million of them are jobless, and an- 
other two million work only a few 
hours a week. They are hungry and 
they are tired of listening to promises 
of a better “tomorrow,” while life for 
them seems to be getting worse instead 
Actually, Italy is too poor 


of better. 
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in resources and fertile land to feed 
and clothe its 47 million people. 

Can Italy’s Reds be defeated? Per- 
haps, if certain changes are brought 
about. Competent leadership is needed 
at home. Italy should unite with 
other nations of Europe so that it 
would be easier for its workers to 
find jobs in nearby countries. A shift 
of some Italians to other countries 
would also be beneficial. 


Youth and the UN : 


Students in a number of high 
schools across the nation are setting 
up United Nations clubs similar to 
those organized by the young people 
of New York City. The New York 
clubs seek to interest as many stu- 
dents as possible in the work of the 
UN. The club members recently held 
their third annual get-together at 
which they discussed these and other 
issues: 

1. Can we best gain our objectives 
of world security through the UN? 

2. How can we overcome threats of 
aggression? 

3. How effective has the United Na- 
tions been in helping the people of un- 
derdeveloped lands improve their liv- 
ing conditions? 

In addition to their yearly confer- 
ences, New York’s UN club members 
write to pen pals in other lands, con- 
duct debating contests on global 
issues, and put on special UN ex- 
hibits. Moreover, each month the 
students interview leading United Na- 
tions personalities. 


Foreign Trade Report 


‘President Eisenhower and his top 
assistants are carefully going over for- 
eign trade proposals recently outlined 
by a commission made up of lawmak- 
ers, businessmen, labor leaders, and 
other prominent Americans. Headed 
by Inland Steel Company’s director 
Clarence Randall, the study group was 
set up by Congress last year. 

The commission made a number of 
suggestions on how to encourage world 
trade. Among its proposals are these: 


| 
I. 


GUARDING THE DIKES that keep the sea from the Netherlands. 


year ago, dikes broke. 


Floods caused great damage and numerous deaths. 
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guards, with portable radios, are on constant duty aiong the dikes and the ocean. 


1. The President should be given au- 
thority to make additional cuts in the 
tariffs, or taxes, on certain of our im- 
ports if other countries do likewise. 

2. The Reciprocal Trade Agreements 
Act, which grants certain tariff-reduc- 
tion powers to the Chief Executive, 
ought to be extended three years be- 
yond the time it is due to expire next 
June. 

The President has already come out 
in favor of some trade suggestions 
made by the study group. He is ex- 
pected to ask for congressional action 
on a number of them soon. 

But the Chief Executive’s trade pro- 
posals are likely to run into stiff op- 
position. Many members of his own 
party, as well as a number of Demo- 
crats, object strongly to a reduction in 
our trade restrictions. They argue: 

“Tf we tear down existing trade bar- 
riers, our markets will be flooded with 
foreign goods. It isn’t fair to Ameri- 
can manufacturers and workers to 
open up our doors to low-priced articles 
made by people whose pay scale, as a 
rule, is much lower than ours.” 
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Corporal: “Do you see that ,officer 
standing over there? He’s the meanest 
man in our outfit.” 

Girl: “Do you know who I am? 
that officer’s daughter.” 

Corporal: “Do you know who I am?” 

Girl: “No.” 

Corporal: “Thank goodness!” 

* 


A German, visiting Paris, was idly 
passing the time at a street cafe with 
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CORKA IN COLLIERS 
“IT can type 60 words a minute, but 
only about 30 of them make sense.” 


a French acquaintance. Asked how they 
determined the difference between an 
optimist and a pessimist in Germany, 
he replied: 

“Ach! That is easy. The optimists 
are all learning to speak English, while 
the pessimists are learning Russian.” 


* 


Politician: “I thought your paper was 
friendly with my campaign.” 

Publisher: “What makes you think it 
isn’t?” 

Politician: “You didn’t print a line of 
the speech I made last night.” 

Publisher: “Well, that’s the best proof 
I can offer that we’re behind you.” 


* 


“Wonderful! $10 for my landscape!” 
cried the hungry painter. “You know— 
the one I sent to Chicago.” 

“Fine,” said a friend. “They decided 
to keep it?” 

“No, the express company lost it, and 
it was insured for $10.” 


* 
Policeman (producing notebook): 
“What’s your name, Bud?” 


Motorist: “Aloysius Alsaliat Cryions- 
ezeschosiate.” 

Policeman (hastily putting notebook 
away): “Well, don’t let me catch you 
double parking again!” 


Supporters contend: “We must relax 
our trade restrictions because it is the 
only way that our allies can earn the 
money with which to buy American 
goods that they seriously need. The 
more they can sell to us, the more they 
can buy from us. So we also profit 
from foreign trade.” 


Difficult Decision 


A short time ago, Army officials or- 
dered dishonorable discharges for 21 
Americans who stayed with the com- 
munists in Korea. Captured by the 
enemy during the Korean fighting, 
these men refused to return home 
when given a chance to do so. 

Defense leaders have also begun to 
take disciplinary action against a few 
former GI captives of the Reds who 
(1) once embraced communism but 
later decided to go home; (2) are 
charged with cooperating with the 
Reds in return for promises of favor- 
able treatment by their captors; and 
(3) are accused of signing false com- 
munist charges that we used germs 
against the enemy in Korea. 

Some Americans don’t think we 
should punish these ex-prisoners for 
misdeeds committed while in Red 
hands. They say: “Life in the enemy 
camps was harsh and brutal. Investi- 
gators have found that inhuman treat- 
ment was used by the Reds in efforts 
to get the prisoners to do the com- 
munists’ bidding. We should help these 
unfortunate men forget their ordeal 
and start life anew as good citizens.” 

Others argue: “Many of the GI cap- 
tives who stood firm against all Red 
threats and abuses were killed or tor- 
tured because they refused to do any- 
thing that would harm their country or 
fellow prisoners. A few GI’s, on the 
other hand, cooperated with the Reds 
in such a way as to make prison condi- 
tions for their ‘buddies’ much worse 
than would otherwise have been the 
case. These men, if proved guilty be- 
yond doubt, should be punished.” 


Next Week’s Articles 


Unless unforeseen developments 
arise, the two main articles next week 
will deal with (1) statehood for Ha- 
waii and Ala&Ska, and (2) East-West 
trade relations. 
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St. Lawrence Seaway 


1. List the Presidents who have sup- 
ported the St. Lawrence Seaway pro- 
posal. 

2. When was the first time that the 
project ever received approval from 
either house of Congress? 

3. Briefly describe the waterway sys- 
tem formed by the Great Lakes and the 
St. Lawrence. What would the present 
seaway plan do? 

4. Who expects to construct the power 
dams that are closely related to the sea- 
way? 

5. How large a part of the seaway’s 
cost does President Eisenhower want our 
nation to assume? 

_.6. What does Canada say she will do 
if we turn down the navigation project? 

7. Give some of the major arguments 
used by those who favor U. S. participa- 
tion in building the seaway. 

8. What principal arguments are used 
by those who oppose the enterprise? 








Discussion 


Do you think the United States should 
help with the proposed development of 
the St. Lawrence Seaway? Why or why 
not? 


Turkey 


1. Why is President Celal Bayar of 
Turkey visiting the United States? 

2. How does Turkey’s geographic loca- 
tion help to make her a key nation in 
anti-communist defenses? 

3. On what occasions has Turkey stood 
up to Russian demands? 

4. Why did Turkey’s part in the Korea 
fighting win the admiration of Ameri- 
cans? 

5. Trace the development of 
cratic government in Turkey. 

6. How has the U. S. aided Turkey 
since 1947? 

7. List some of the indications of prog- 
ress during recent years in Turkey. 

8. Why are the Turks anxious to re- 
ceive increased economic aid from the 
United States? 


demo- 


Discussion 


1. Do you think the military aid we 
have given Turkey has been justified by 
the results obtained? Why, or why not? 

2. Do you or do you not favor giving 
Turkey increased economic aid in the 
coming year? Give your reasons. 


Miscellaneous 


1. What are the duties of Capitol Hill 
pages? 

2. What youth organization is cele- 
brating its 44th birthday this week? 

3. How does Eisenhower feel about the 
state of the nation’s business? 

.4. Briefly describe the President’s low- 
cost housing program. 

5. What dispute is taking place in 
French Morocco? 

6. Why are relations somewhat 
strained between Spain and Britain? 

7. What are some of the trade recom- 
mendations made by the Randall Com- 
mission? 
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Answers to Your Vocabulary 


1. (a) diligently; 2. (b) spread; 3 (c) 
aware; 4. (d) desired; 5. (c) excessive; 
6. (b) incapable of being satisfied; 7. (b) 


person who favors return to past policies. 


Pronunciations 


Ankara—ang’ka-ra 

Bosporus— bos’ po-ris 

Celal Bayar—ja-lal’ bi-ar’ 
Istanbul—é’stan-bool’ 

Kemal Ataturk—kuh-mal’ 4-ta-toork’ 
Marmara—mar’ma-ra 

Vijaya Pandit—vi-jay’a pan’dit 
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THE GREAT LAKES SYSTEM. At the present time, only small vessels can travel from the Atlantic Ocean to Lake 


Superior. 


The St. Lawrence Seaway project would eliminate low-water bottlenecks between Montreal and Lake Erie— 


thus opening the waterway to bigger ships than can use it under existing conditions. 


St. Lawrence Seaway Project 


sought court orders to stop it. Though 
unsuccessful as yet, they may make a 
last-ditch effort by taking their case 
to the U. S. Supreme Court. Unless 
legal maneuvers block the power proj- 
ect, New York and Ontario will start 
it soon. Their power dams, if built, 
will provide big reservoirs that can 
be used for navigation and will thus 
form a necessary part of the St. 
Lawrence ship route. Once it is as- 
sured that the reservoirs are to be 
built, work on the seaway can begin. 


Who is expected to construct and 
control the ship channel? 


The Canadian government says it is 
ready and willing to go ahead and do 
the entire seaway construction job 
alone. In fact, some observers believe 
that Canada now wants to do it alone. 
But she has already agreed to handle 
it as a joint project with the United 
States, if our government so desires. 
Therefore, the question is up to Con- 
gress. 

Total cost of the navigation enter- 
prise, as now planned, would be 
roughly 300 million dollars. People 
who favor the seaway contend that it 
eventually would pay for itself through 
earnings on tolls. Opponents express 
doubt. President Eisenhower and his 
followers want the United States to as- 
sume one third of the seaway’s cost, 
and thereby obtain a right to share 
in control of this trade route. Various 
other people say we should have noth- 
ing to do with the project. 

(The “Yes” answers to questions in 
the remainder of this article express 
the opinions of those who favor our 
participation in the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way project. The “No” answers state 
the case against it.) 


Should the United States take part 
in the St. Lawrence job? 


Yes: Unless our courts issue orders 
against the related New York-Ontario 
power project, there is no longer any 
question of whether the St. Lawrence 
Seaway will be built. If necessary, 
Canada will construct it alone. Her 





(Continued from page 1) 


economy depends heavily on foreign 
trade; she needs the seaway for better 
access to the ocean; and she can afford 
to build it. 

If Canada builds it alone, the chan- 
nel and its locks will be placed entirely 
on her side of the U. S.-Canadian 
boundary. She will have full control 
of the waterway. Our ships, when 
they use it, will have to follow her 
regulations. Senator Alexander Wiley 
of Wisconsin says we can no more af- 
ford to keep our hands off the seaway 
than we could have afforded to let some 
other nation build the Panama Canal. 

No: We need not worry about the 
prospect of full Canadian control over 
the seaway. So long as Canada re- 
mains our friend, she won’t discrimi- 
nate against our ships. We shall get 
fair treatment on the channel even 
though she controls it completely. To 
a large extent, this matter is already 
covered by treaty. 

In the extremely unlikely event that 
Canada should become unfriendly 
toward us, she could block our use of 
the passage even if we had helped build 
it—because, in any case, most of the 
seaway would lie in her territory. 

Canada says she desperately needs 
the waterway. The United States 
doesn’t need it at all. So let the Ca- 
nadians build it. 


Would the channel, as now planned, 
be deep enough? 


No: This seaway plan is set up to 
deceive the American people. A use- 
ful seaway would be deeper and more 
costly than the advocates of the 
scheme want to admit. So now they 
propose a channel 27 feet deep—at a 
cost to the United States of roughly 
100 million dollars. 

Such a passage wouldn’t be deep 
enough for today’s ocean-going ships. 
If built, it will immediately prove in- 
adequate, and then the seaway boosters 
will say it must be enlarged—at a big 
additional cost. 

The 27-foot channel would be of 
limited value to the United States. It 
was planned more than 25 years ago, 


when our ships were smaller than we 
are building them today. “All our im- 
portant seacoast harbors,” says Sena- 
tor John Butler of Maryland, “have 
depths of at least 35 feet.” 

Yes: Senator Wiley of Wisconsin re- 
plies: “Twenty-seven feet is all that 
is needed. That depth will carry 75 
per cent of the present merchant ma- 
rine of the United States now on the 
seas, to say nothing about the present 
shipping on the Great Lakes.” There 
will be no need, he continues, to build 
a channel so large that such liners as 
the Queen Mary, the Queen Elizabeth, 
or the United States could reach the 
Ohio lake ports. 

The seaway now proposed is cer- 
tainly big enough for present needs. 
Later, of course, conditions might arise 
which would justify the construction 
of a larger channel. We should then 


have to judge any new proposals on 
their own merits. The decision to 
build a seaway of one size now can- 
not bind us to construct a larger one 
in the future. ~* 


Would the seaway project help 
American industry and trade? 


Yes: “Traffic expected to use the sea- 
way,” says Senator Wiley, “will in- 
clude a wide range of products—grain, 
coal,» petroleum, automobiles, agricul- 
tural machinery, coffee, sugar, news- 
print, manganese, and many other ma- 
terials. But... I think a case could 
be made for the seaway on the basis of 
iron ore alone. ... 

“We are becoming increasingly de- 
pendent on imports. Until the late 
1940’s we never imported as much as 
5 million gross tons of iron ore a year; 
but ... it is estimated that by 1975 
we shall need 65 million tons a year. 

“Fortunately, nature has provided 
additional supplies in Labrador. .. . 
The high-grade ore reserves in Labra- 
dor have . . . been developed over the 
last several years by a group of United 
States companies, and the first ship- 
ments are expected this year.” 

Wiley explains that the ore will be 
carried by rail from Labrador to the 
mouth of the St. Lawrence. The pro- 
posed seaway, he says, would provide 
an economical way of carrying it from 
there to our steel mills in the Great 
Lakes area. 

No: The United States isn’t running 
dangerously short of iron. We still 
have vast deposits of low-grade ore 
from which we can get this metal just 
as cheaply as from Labrador. 

Even the Labrador iron can easily be 
shipped without using the proposed 
seaway. It can be taken by ocean ves- 
sels to our East Coast perts—or up the 
St. Lawrence as far as Montreal—and 
then by rail to the steel mills in and 
near Pennsylvania. 

Furthermore, when discussing the 
seaway’s economic usefulness, we must 
remember that it would be blocked 
with ice during the winter months each 
year. It won’t provide an all-weather 
trade route. 


Senator Butler of Maryland points 
out, in this connection, that while some 
types of goods could be held back and 
then shipped during the warm months, 
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there are great amounts of material 
to be transported even in winter. Rail 
facilities, which must handle such traf- 
fic while the river is frozen, might as 
well be kept in full use all year. 


Could the project be built without its 
seriously harming certain American 
cities and industries? 


No: It would take business away 
from our East Coast seaports and from 
the railroads. Much of the traffic that 
uses present-day transport facilities 
would go to the seaway. “The New 
York Port Authority,” says Senator 
Butler of Maryland, “has estimated 
that as much as 3 million tons of for- 
eign commerce [per year] would be 
diverted from that port.” If the sea- 
way carries as much traffic as its ad- 
vocates predict, it will deprive our rail- 
roads of about 175 million dollars’ 
worth of business annually. — 

The U. S. coal industry would suffer, 
too. Coal is now widely used for gen- 
erating electricity in our northeastern 
states, but the water power to be de- 
veloped in connection with the St. Law- 
rence project would compete with it 
severely. 

Yes: It is strange to hear our op- 
ponents first declaring that the seaway 
would be practically useless, and then 
in the next breath complaining that 
it would take too much business away 
from the East Coast ports and the rail- 
road companies. They can’t have it 
both ways. 

It is true that certain ports and in- 
dustries may experience temporary 
losses because of seaway competition. 
Senator John Kennedy of Massachu- 
setts (who favors the project) admits 
that the port of Boston could lose up 
to 6 per cent of its traffic. But the 
seaway would boost the prosperity of 
our nation as a whole. This boost 
would in the long run help even those 
ports and industries that expect at first 
to lose some of their business to the 
seaway. 


Would the St. Lawrence Seaway 
make an important contribution to 
U.S. national defense? 


Yes: This water route would have 
great value in case of war. Says Sen- 
ator Wiley: “American shipping in 
time of war would need the protection 
from submarines which the inland St. 
Lawrence route would provide as com- 
pared to the exposed Atlantic. ... 

“The opponents cry that the seaway 
would be useless for national defense, 
because it could be destroyed or sabo- 
taged. The same argument applies to 
... every defense facility in the coun- 
try. ... [If we shunned big projects 
simply because they can be destroyed | 
we would still be living in wigwams 
and navigating in birch-bark canoes.” 


No: The St. Lawrence project would ° 


do us little good from a defense stand- 
point. The argument that this sea- 
way could be put out of commission by 
a single bomb must not be brushed 
aside. Also, the route’s closing for 
several months each winter would re- 
duce its military value as well as its 
peacetime usefulness. 

It is an old and familiar trick for 
politicians to give some enterprise a 
“national defense” label after they find 
that it cannot win acceptance on other 
grounds. That is what has been done 
by the groups who promote the sea- 
way. They mustn’t be allowed to suc- 
ceed in this deception. 

Such are the major claims in the St. 
Lawrence Seaway controversy—a dis- 
pute in which some definite decision 
may soon be reached after more than 
30 years of conflict. 





TH AIRPLANE-STYLED FIREBIRD on a test run. 


CIENTISTS of the Radio Corpora- 

tion of American recently demon- 
strated an atomic battery that con- 
verts atomic energy directly into small 
but usable quantities of electrical 
energy. It is the first practical 
method developed for doing this. 

The battery, which is still in the 
early experimental stage, consists of 
a radioactive metal and a transistor, 
a small metal device. The battery is 
powered by a tiny amount of an atomic 
by-product called strontium-90, which 
gives off a steady stream of electrons. 
This stream in turn is converted into 
electricity. 

Radioactive strontium lasts a long 
time, losing only half of its power over 
a period of 20 years. This means 
that when batteries are perfected for 
practical use they will run for many 
year's without needing a booster. 

The experimental battery is no 
bigyrer than the tip of the little finger 
and produces only a millionth of a 
watt of electricity. The battery will 
have to be made larger, or groups of 
tiny batteries will have to be fastened 
together in order to get a useful 
amount of electricity. 


GENERAL MOTORS 
General Motors built 
the sleek racer experimentally (see note below). 


Science in the News 


The new battery is expected to open 
up a whole new field of uses for atomic 
energy. It may some day supply elec- 
tricity for small appliances in the 
home. Appliances so equipped would 
be able to create their own power and 
not be dependent on outside sources. 


* 


General Motors Corporation has put 
on display the first gas turbine auto- 
mobile ever to be built and tested in 
the United States. Called the XP-21 
Firebird, the sleek single-seater car 
looks more like a plane than an auto- 
mobile. 

The Firebird is purely an experi- 
mental car, and is not intended for 
use on the highway. It is actually 
a laboratory on wheels, built as an 
experiment to study the future uses 
of the gas turbine commercially. 

The Firebird’s engine is like those 
on jet planes. It has 370 horsepower 
and burns kerosene instead of gas- 
oline. It is mounted behind the driver. 
The fuel tank is at the front of the 
car. Instead of a steel top, the driv- 
ing compartment is covered with a 
plastic bubble. 





| Our Readers Say— 





I disagree with figures given by the 


‘International Press Institute regard- 


ing America’s newspaper readers. IPI 
says that 4 out of 10 Americans ques- 
tioned didn’t know Malenkov is the 
ruler of Russia. What group of peo- 
ple were interviewed by this organiza- 
tion? GEORGE L. SMITH, 
Lawrence, Kansas 


(EDITOR’S NOTE: The IPI sur- 
vey was made by editors of newspapers 
scattered over many parts of the na- 
tion. Their readers were quizzed.) 

* 

I think it is wise for us to make an 
alliance with Pakistan. Pakistan is a 
staunch foe of communism. An agree- 
ment with her would strengthen our 
side, Of course, a United States- 
Pakistan treaty is likely to anger 
India. But India is not doing much 
to oppose the global menace of com- 
munism, while Pakistan is behind us 
in the struggle for a free world. 

KATHRYN WARREN, 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 


* 


I don’t think our government should 
make a defense agreement with Pak- 
istan because it would anger India, 


+ 





which we need as our friend. Perhaps, 
in time, we might be able to make 
some agreement with India as well as 
with Pakistan. KENNY Morris, 
Delaware, Ohio 
* 

Our high school offers auto-driving 
training to its students. I have just 
completed the course and it has helped 
me greatly in acquiring good driving 
habits. All schools in the nation 
should offer such courses to their 
students. MARSHA MOSELEY, 

Monett, Missouri 
* 

Newspapers tend to play up auto 
accidents involving teen-agers more 
than they do the mishaps of adult driv- 
ers. I think that is wrong. Most 
young motorists are law-abiding and 
careful drivers. 

LORETTA BENGEL, 
Westphalia, Michigan 
* 


In our school, we try to learn as 
much as possible about politics and 
government as well as world problems. 
We also have a Political Club for stu- 
dents interested in public affairs. 

MARY JELEN, 
Ellsworth, Wisconsin 














Monthly Test 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: This test covers 
issues of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER dated 
January i1, 18, 25, and February 1. The 
answer key appears in the February 8 
issue of The Civic Leader. Scoring: If 
grades are to be calculated on a percent- 
age basis, we suggest that a deduction of 
3 points be made for each wrong or 
omitted answer. 











DIRECTIONS TO STUDENTS: In each of 
the following items, select the correct 
answer and write its letter on your an- 
swer sheet. 


1. Asa first step toward German unity, 
the United States and allied governments 
want (a) Russia and the free nations 
to select leaders for both parts of Ger- 
many; (b) a German national army or- 
ganized immediately; (c) the United Na- 
tions to govern a united Germany; (d) 
free elections held in both West and East 
Germany. 


2. An important reason for our rapid 
population gain in the last 10 years is 
(a) a high birth rate; (b) a high death 
rate; (c) decreasing immigration; (d) 
new social security legislation. 


3. The advantage of an atomic power 
plant is that it (a) is very inexpensive 
to build; (b) uses almost no fuel at all; 
(c) eliminates the need for medical re- 
search; (d) destroys the effectiveness of 
all atomic bombs. 


4. Before concluding proposed military 
agreements with Pakistan, the United 
States is giving careful consideration to 
the strong objections voiced by (a) 
Burma; (b) Britain; (c) India; (d) 
France. 


5. Traffic deaths continue to occur in 
the United States at a rate of almost (a) 
10,000 per year; (b) 1,500 per year; (c) 
100,000 per year; (d) 40,000 per year. 


6. One of the chief points of disagree- 
ment between Russia and the United 
States over plans to control atomic energy 
involves (a) sharing the secrets of mak- 
ing atomic bombs; (b) the use of atomic 
power in submarines; (c) the establish- 
ment of atomic bomb bases in all United 
Nations countries; (d) international in- 
spection of all nations’ atomic activities. 


7. An important cause of business de- 
pressions is (a) a rapidly growing popu- 
lation; (b) the production of more goods 
than people need or can afford to buy; 
(c) farm price supports and social secu- 
rity payments; (d) the production of 
goods to meet war and defense needs. 


8. Most informed persons agree that 
our rapid population gains will create 
a growing need for (a) goods and serv- 
ices; (b) additional U. S. colonies; (c) 
government control of all U. S. indus- 
tries; (d) vastly expanded military 
forces. 


9. Pakistan produces large quantities 
of (a) rubber and tin; (b) coal and oil; 
(c) jute and cotton; (d) chemicals and 
machinery. 


10. Studies show that young people 
are involved in only half as many acci- 
dents and traffic violations when they 
(a) are not permitted to drive under 21 
years of age; (b) live in rural areas; (c) 
have had driver training courses; (d) 
drive at speeds no higher than 35 miles 
per hour. 


11. Radioisotopes, now being produced 
in quantity in atomic laboratories, are 
of great value in (a) setting off hydrogen 
bombs; (b) providing power for sub- 
marines; (c) constructing hydroelectric 
dams; (d) carrying on medical research. 


12. As the population of our country 
increases, there will be (a) many people 
who cannot find work; (b) job opportuni- 
ties for many more workers; (c) fewer 
people living in or near large cities; (d) 
a serious shortage of food and clothing. 


13. The United States looks with favor 
upon Pakistan as a military partner be- 
cause Pakistan is (a) bitter enemy of 
India; (b) strongly opposed to commu- 
nism; (c) a member of the Pan Ameri- 
can Union; (d) on friendly terms with 
Russia. 


14. The group that has profited most 
from Italy’s recent political difficulties 
is (a) the communists; (b) middle-of- 
the-road groups; (c) the very conserva- 
tive parties; (d) the independents of 
Trieste and San Marino. 


(Concluded on page 8) 
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15. The Bricker amendment would (a) 
extend social security benefits to 10 mil- 
lion more Americans; (b) raise the na- 
tional debt ceiling to 300 billion dol- 
lars; (c) limit the President’s power to 
make treaties with other countries; (d) 
place all tidelands under control of the 
federal government. 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the word, name, or 
phrase that best completes the question. 


16. Beginning last month, federal taxes 
were cut 10 per cent on 





17. According to proposed plans of our 
military leaders, the only branch of the 
Armed Forces that will grow in size and 
power during the next year or so is the 





18. Name the South American nation 
whose shipments of oil account for about 
95 per cent of the country’s income from 
exports. 


19. Name the North Atlantic island 
nation whose friendship Russia is seek- 
ing to gain. 








20. Amintore Fanfani is the latest 
leader to undertake the difficult task of 
forming a government in ‘ 


21. On January 25 the foreign min- 
isters of the United States, Russia, 
France and met to dis- 
cuss the future of Germany and Austria. 





22. Pakistan and India do not agree 
on which one of them is to control the 
old Indian state of 





23. The four largest cities in the 
United States are New York, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and * 





Identify the following persons, Choose 
the correct description from the list be- 
low. Write the letter which precedes 
that description opposite the number of 
the person to whom it applies. 


24. Anthony Eden 
25. Sherman Adams 
26. Celal Bayar 

27. Lewis Strauss 


28. René Coty 


A. President of Turkey 
B. President of France 
C. French Foreign Minister 


D. Head of Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion 


E. British Foreign Secretary 


F. Assistant to President Eisenhower 


After the corresponding number on 
your answer sheet for each of the follow- 
ing items, write the letter of the word 
or phrase that makes the best definition 
of the word in italics. 


29. The representatives reached an im- 
passe in their discussions. (a) important 
point; (b) agreement; (c) a way out; (d) 
deadlock. 


30. The instructions were explicit. (a) 
understood; (b) clear and to the point; 
(c) unfair; (d) on the right track. 


31. The military campaign proved to 
be a fiasco. (a) success; (b) tragedy; 
(c) ridiculous failure; (d) comedy. 


32. Communism was abhorred by all 
members of the committee. (a) hated; 
(b) studied; (c) criticized; (d) ap- 
plauded. 


33. Her conjecture turned out to be 
inaccurate. (a) evidence; (b)  testi- 
mony; (c) guess; (d) assertion. 


A Career for Tomorrow -- As a Printer 


F YOU want a career in which you 

can use your hands as well as your 
mind, you may want to take up print- 
ing as your life’s work. 

Your qualifications, if you decide on 
this field, will include (1) mechanical 
aptitude, for a printer works with 
machines and hand tools; (2) a natu- 
ral feeling for English, since a printer 
deals with words; and (3) artistic 
sense, because a printer has consider- 
able responsibility for seeing that type 
is attractively spaced on a printed 
page. 

Your preparation may begin in high 
schéol if your school offers courses 
in printing. Otherwise, you can learn 
the work either in a vocational school 
or through an apprenticeship. Even 
with vocational training you will have 
to get on-the-job experience in order 
to become a journeyman printer. 

The formal apprenticeship may take 
four to six years, depending upon the 
branch of printing you choose. An 
apprentice usually starts out by doing 
simple jobs, such as running errands. 
In time, he learns to do more compli- 
cated steps in the printing process. 
As a rule, he takes correspondence 
courses to add to his knowledge of the 
work. Union officials supervise this 
training program. 

Your duties will depend upon the 
branch of printing you choose. As a 
linotype or monotype operator, you 
will use a machine with a keyboard 
resembling a typewriter to set copy 
into metal type. When the type is set, 
a hand compositor assembles the metal 
ina galley, or possibly in page form, 
and puts in the material that must be 
set by hand. He then pulls a proof 


of the type and sends it to the proof- 
readers, who check over the material 
for errors. Next, an electrotyper may 
make a metal plate to be used on the 
presses. 

There are many other branches of 
work in the printing industry. Only 
a few of the jobs performed in the 
composing room have been mentioned. 





GALLOWAY 


COMPOSITOR making up a page 


The pressroom has its own group 
of employes who learn their work 
through separate apprenticeships. 
New and almost magical develop- 
ments are taking place in the printing 
industry. As these changes make 
headway, some types of jobs may be 
gradually eliminated and new ones 
created. Thus, it would be wise for 
you to keep in touch with the latest 
developments in this field before decid- 
ing on a definite branch of work. 
Your advancement will depend in 
large part upon your ability and how 
hard you work. There are numerous 








opportunities for advancement open to 
journeymen printers. Each group of 
workers—the typesetters, the proof- 
readers, and others—has its supervi- 
sor. The entire composing room is 
under a superintendent. Executive 
posts in large printing establishments, 
as well as sales positions, are often 
open to qualified employes who start as 
apprentices. 

Your wages are likely to vary, de- 
pending upon your ability and the lo- 
cality in which you work. On the aver- 
age, an apprentice earns about $35 a 
week to start and receives periodic in- 
creases during his years of training. 
A journeyman earns from $1.10 to 
$3.50 an hour, or from $44 to $140 for 
a 40-hour week. Supervisory employes 
make from $100 to $200 or more a 
week. 

Advantages of a career in the print- 
ing trades include the good wages, the 
opportunities for promotion, and the 
fact that jobs can be found in almost 
all parts of the country. 

Disadvantages are (1) printers 
must often work under pressure to 
meet a deadline, and (2) some jobs 
become routine and monotonous unless 
you advance. 

Further information may be secured 
from newspaper and commercial print- 
ing shops in your locality, and from 
the local office of your State Employ- 
ment Service. 

A booklet entitled “Employment 
Outlook in Printing Occupations,” De- 
partment of Labor Bulletin No. 1126, 
can be purchased for 25 cents in coin 
from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. 





Historical Backgrounds - - Great Inventor 


HOMAS ALVA EDISON, the fa- 

mous American inventor, was born 
107 years ago this week—on February 
11, 1847. To him we owe a:great deal 
of thanks for many of the comforts 
and pleasures that are ours today. 

Edison’s work in the laboratory led 
to the motion picture, the phonograph, 
and the dictaphone which is used in 
offices for dictating letters. Edison 
invented the ticker for transmitting 
stock and bond quotations on tape 
from stock exchanges to banks and 
brokers’ offices. The inventor im- 
proved on dynamos, electric motors, 
storage batteries, the telephone, and 
the telegraph. In all, he patented 
more than 1,000 devices before his 
death in 1931. 

We are indebted most to Edison, 
many persons will agree, for his devel- 
opment of the electric light. We think 
nothing today of snapping on lights 
in schools, homes, and offices—but 
lighting was a serious problem before 
Edison’s time. 

Early colonists in this country often 
depended on flickering flames from the 
fireplace to light their living room for 
a good part of the time. Families 
would gather by the fireplace to sew, 
read books, and visit each night until 
bedtime. ’ 

Candles were used, too. At the 
start, they were brought from Eng- 
land. Within a short time, however, 
housewives were making their own 
from cooking greases and other fats. 
For many years, candles were standard 


lighting equipment for homes and pub- 
lic buildings. 

Oil lamps became available as the 
whaling industry grew in the New 
England colonies. Whale oil was used 
in the early lamps. After the discov- 
ery of petroleum in this country, kero- 
sene replaced oil in lamps. The first 
kerosene lamp probably was developed 
in the late 1850's. 

Gas lighting was a really big step 
forward. David Melville of Newport, 
Rhode Island, developed a process for 
making coal gas in the early 1800’s. 
New York City was using gas to light 
theaters by 1825. Gas became popu- 
lar, in fact, for lighting streets, office 
buildings, and homes in cities across 
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the country. In small towns and rural 
homes, though, the lamp remained the 
standard lighting fixture. 

A number of people worked on the 
idea of an electric light. It was known 
that an electric current would give off 
both heat and light when sent through 
wire. The problem was to discover 
what kind of tiny wire, or filament, 
would be best for light. 

Moses Farmer lighted his house in 
Salem, Massachusetts, with electric 
lamps in 1859. The lamps contained 
a glowing platinum wire, and batteries 
supplied the current. On the whole, 
the system was not satisfactory. 

Edison started working on the prob- 
lem in 1878. He wanted to find some 
substance that would not burn into 
an ash after a short period of use. He 
‘ried thousands of materials—plati- 
num which was costly, and even 
strands of human hair. 

Finally, he hit upon carbon for his 
jlament. The filament was enclosed 
in a glass container from which all 
out a millionth part of air was re- 
noved. The first lamps Edison built 
burned out quickly. Then, on October 
21, 1879, Edison had ‘succeeded with 
his carbon filament lamp. It burned 
brightly for more than 40 hours. 

By 1880, Edison was manufacturing 
his lamps. The first big electric sta- 
tion to supply light and power, the 
Mdison Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, was opened in New York City on 
September 4, 1882. Thus the age of 
wood light began. 





